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@riginal Communications, 


MACAO—THE RETREAT OF 
CAMOENS. 


Tue island of Macao has lost much of its 
importance in modern days. Once it was 
a great mart of trade. Perhaps emulation 
of its British neighbours, now we have be- 
come possessed of Hong Kong, will work a 
change. The degenerate Portuguese ma: 
rise from that slothful negligence intd 
which they appear to have long slumbered, 
and render Macao again an object of in- 
terest in a mercantile point of view. 
Situate near the mouth of the Bocca 
Tigris, and separated from the continent 
but by a narrow river channel, in the 
prouder days of Portugal, it was the prin- 
cipal medium of commercial communication 
between Europe and China. Now become 
comparatively insignificant, it contains a 
population of about twelve thousand souls, 
of whom one-third are Portuguese. 
Approaching it from the sea, its situa- 
tion and aspect much resemble Cadiz. It 
is a small granatic peninsula, attached to 
the Island of Heang-shan by a very nar- 
row isthmus. The climate is healthy, 
being freely exposed to the sea air, and the 
place has good water, bread, and a well- 
stocked bazaar. The functionaries belong- 
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ing to the East India Company’s factory 
at Canton were accustomed to reside here: 
during the whole of what is termed the 
“dead season.” On landing, the spectator- 
has before him a semici: bay, encom- 
passed with rising hills, crowned with 
forts, convents, churches, and private- 
buildings. The circuit of the peninsula is. 
about eight English miles, its extent three, 
and its greatest breadth nearly a mile. 
It was * 4 * of the —— 
century that the uguese establi 
themselves here, ha had temporary 
shelter on —* as J as 1537. They 
pay a ground-rent to the present day ;. 
and mandarins —— ins the 
Portuguese forts, as well as levy duties on 
the Macao shipping. In 1573, the Chinese. 
erected a barrier wall, with a guard-house, 
across the isthmus. A civil mandarin re- 
sides within the town, and governs it in 
the name of the Emperor. The Chinese 
population of Macao is entirely under the 
control of the mandarin ; but the Portu- 
guese enjoy the privilege of governing 
themselves, 

The houses in Macao are large and com- 
modious, built, generally in the Euro- 
pean style, and stuccoed or white-washed, 
There is a well-supplied market. The 
church of Saint Antonio stands on a hill, 
from which most beautiful prospects of the 
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surrounding land and water are obtained. 
In the building many splendid statues and 
paintings are to be seen. 

Among the objects of curiosity at Ma- 
cao the cave and garden of Camoens are 
eminently distinguished. The latter com. 
mands a noble view, continually varied by 
the numerous vessels which are constantly 
in sight. Theromantic cave in which the 
poet of the ‘Luciad’ is supposed to have 
composed his great work, is shown with 
reverential care, and the stone seat on 
which, according to tradition, he sat and 


hair would requite his devotion. 
imprudence into which he was betrayed, 
scandal says with a married lady, caused 
him to be banished from Lisbon, It was 
then that the fair one he had so fondl 
wooed, the beautiful Caterina, relen 
and confessed to the desponding poet the 
passion which he had inspired. He left 
the presence of his mistress, and sought 
for glory fighting against the Moors. In 
a sea-fight he had the misfortune to lose 
his right eye, by some splinters from the 
deck of the vessel in which he was en- 
gaged. The courage which he displayed 
in many battles won favour for him, and 
he was recalled from exile. He hastened 
to Lisbon, to throw himself at the feet of 
Dona Caterina, and on his arrival had. the 
affliction to find that she was no more. 

To the sorrows caused by her loss, those 
which now grew on straitened means were 
to be added. The reward to which he 
considered he was entitled for his services 
he long sought in vain. He determined at 
length to endeavour to gain for himself 
independence in India. The feeling with 
which the resentful poet left Portugal is 
very distinctly transmitted tous. “The 


last words,” he says in aletter to a friend, 
“which I uttered when leaving, were those 
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of Scipio Africanus, ‘ Ingrata patria, non 
idebis ossa-mea,’”* 
Again he fought bravely, but indulging 
a satirical vein, and holding up to just de- 
rision a ridiculous parody on a tournament 
given by a despicable governor, procured 
for Camoens another sentence of banish- 
ment. The following are some of the re- 
flections suggested to him: 
‘*T saw the virtuous man contend 
With life’s unnumbered woes, 
And he was poor, without a friend, 
Pressed by a thousand foes. 
I —* the —— slave 
gallant gay; 
His course was 's wa’ 
His life a — * 
was in Folly’s 
And I — hy's snare, 


And hov natural is the question which 
the care-worn pilgrim subsequently asks : 
To what asylum shall frail man retreat, 
Where pass secure the narrow span of life, 
That placid heaven unruffied may not launch, 
Its thunderbolt against so poor a worm?” 

He had to complain of the world ; but 
one humble object in it connected with 
Camoens, we cannot but. contemplate with 
admiring wonder — his glorious. slave ! 
Antonio (a man of ont a. native of 
Jaya, having saved his life when he suf- 


distress, the noble-hearted Antonio would 
never leave him, but begged through the 
streets of Lisbon during the day, to share 
the produce of his mendicity with his 
master at night. Camoens at length 
reached life’s goal in wretched. poverty. 
The following inscription was over 
his remains: “ Here lies Louis de Camoens, 
Prince of the Poets of his time.. He lived 

and miserable, and died such ; Anno 


who coldly permit the s ling, man of 
genius to sink megjeosed. tothe earth, 8* 
nerally are extremely liberal when. t 

object of their admiration can nothing 
profit from their gifts. It would seem as 
if they expected to buy absolution for 
cruelty by a sickening exhibition of folly. 





eo ngrateful country! thou shalt not: possess: 
my bones. 
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KING JAMES THE SECOND AND 
THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 


Tne various stages of James the Second’s 
life are marked by strange varieties: brave 
at one time; pusillanimous at another; 
coldly cruel and tyrannical on the throne; 
and a model of pious resignation in exile. 
These changes are presented to our view 
in the several stages of his existence. 
“My Lord Chief Justice is on his cam- 
paign,” is the mirthful conceit in which he 
indulges while Jefferies was engaged in 
what writers of the period called “the 
bloody assizes.” His conduct to his ne- 
phew, the unfortunate duke, was marked 
by gloomy, inflexible severity. In speak- 
ing of him, he manifests a feeling that he 
who aspires to be a king should never be 
wanting in dignity and courage; nay, he 
who had only aspired to a throne he con- 


sidered ought never to exhibit momentary I 


weakness. In a letter written to the Prince 
of Orange, afterwards William the Third 
—— 14, 1685, he thus expresses 


“The Duke of Monmouth is brought up 
hither with Lord Grey and the Branden- 
burgher. The two first desired very ear- 
nestly to speak with me, as having things 
of importance to say to me, wihiich they 
did, but did not answer my expectation, in 
what they said to me : the Duke of Mon- 
mouth seemed more concerned and desirous 
to live, and did behave himself not so well 
as I expected, nor so as one ought to have 
expected, from one who had taken upon 
him to be king. I have signed the war- 
rant for his execution to-morrow. For 
Lord Grey, he appeared more reso- 
Tute and ingenious, and never so much 
as once asked for his life.” 


The same sentiment is breathed by the 


royal uncle in announcing the death of deli 


the young duke. Writing on the 17th 
July, he says,— 

“He was very solicitous to have gained 
more time, and did many things towards 
it, not very decent for one who had taken 
on him the title of King. He was be- 
—— bre mage A on > Tower hill. 

le resolu a downright en- 
thusiast.” * 

Yet what can be said of the firmness of 
the king writing thus, who did not dare 
to see the nephew in the presence of two 
Foor? sys without having him securely 


“ Barillon in his despatch of the 26th of 
July, eo says —— —* the Duke of 

onmouth pass ugh the apartments 
of the palace to his interview with the 
King; that his arms were tied behind, but 
his hands free; that none but the two se- 
creturies of state were present at the inter- 


View. 


LIFE OF OEHLENSCHLAGER, THE 
DANISH POET. 


exerted in that which 
has rendered him the delight and the glory 
of his coun 
eaburb of Copenhagen the 14th Novem, 
on 14 ovem- 
ber, areal ee eee 
steward at Friedricksberg, a 
country seat in the bourhood. 
Te 3 which toy on built 
by Frederick IV after his return from 
, animated and gay with the pomp 
Se en ee ae 
in ter almost — under 
was 
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ksberg, where he had procured the 
skeleton of'a child for the’ ‘of demon- 
stration. The friends'were to sleep in the 
after the conclu- 
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instead of being devoted to Latin and 
history, he took the direction of stage- 
playing, dramatic composition, and pugil- 
istic exhibitions. The latter were, indeed, 
in some measure forced upon him. His 
father, who was not very well able to de- 
fray the expenses of his education, had, as 
a good speculation, purchased from the 
keeper of the king’s wardrobe a number of 
faded suits, out of which the young poet 
had been equipped for school. “There I 
walked about,” says he, “ for a long time 
in coats which had once figured on the 
backs of crown princes, and stiff boots 
which had been worn by kings, while my 
pantaloons were made out of the cloth 
which had covered some old billiard table, 
now out of commission.” This strange 
raiment, his long dark hair straggling over 
his shoulders, and his tall thin figure tower- 
ing above the rest, “like the minster over 
the houses in Strasburg,” rendered him at 
first the butt of the school; and it was 
only after bestowing a sound drubbing on 
some of the ringleaders, that he was allowed 
to wear these memorials of ancient 
grandeur in quiet. Once fairly natural- 
ized, his liveliness and ingenuity rendered 
him a favourite. He headed the sports of 
his companions, and organized a regular 
system of stage plays, the young poet him- 
self being generally the composer and the 
principal performer. “My dear child,” 
Storm used sometimes to say, “you are a 
greater poet than Moliére; he used to 
think it quite a feat to write a piece in 
eight days; you manage the matter with 
ease in one.” Occasionally some blunder- 
ing comrade ruined the effect of Oehlen- 
schlager’s most impassioned scenes by 
some unlucky contre-temps. He and his 
comrades were one day performing a very 
touching piece, in which the heroine was 
to faint on being informed by a truculent 
father that she was not to wed her ‘over. 
The despairing father, who could not re- 
member a word of his part, but who with 
a strange perversity had bestowed his 
chief attention on the stage directions, 
looking at the fainting lady, repeated with 
much gravity, “During this time the 
other characters support her;” and after 
uttering this affecting apostrophe, imme- 
diately disappeared. A well-administered 
blow from the prompter sent him back 
upon the stage, and, like an application of 
animal magnetism, restored at the same 
time the memory of the performer. 
Approaching his sixteenth year he 
became more diligent; praise and rewards 
had occasionally been bestowed upon him; 
he had acquired a passable knowlege of 
history, geography, and his mother tongue; 
understood German well, French indiffer- 
ently, and had a superficial acquaintance 
with the sciences. Like Shakspeare, he 
had little Latin and less Greek. His 


father’s first intention had been, that he 
should devote himself to merchandise; but 
ignorant as he was of English, and a bad 
arithmetician, he had no inclination to 
commerce. To his great relief, the mer- 
chant into whose counting- house his father 
had hoped to introduce him could not 
receive him, and so the obnoxious proposal 
was dropped, and he prevailed on his father 
to allow him to resume his studies, with 
the view of passing his examination in 
arts, and again plunged into belles-lettres 
and poetry. It is singular that most of 
his early efforts should have been in the 
comic and satirical vein. The gaiety of 
youth is instinctive, not reflective, while 
comedy, with its exhibitions of the weak- 
nesses and absurdities of life, is the result 
of an enlarged experience of society, reflec- 
tion on its follies, and of those feelings of 
vanity and vexation of spirit which that 
experience and reflection give rise to. In 
such a mind as Oehlenschlager’s we should 
have imagined that the tragic or epic 
would have pre-occupied the ground which 
might have been assigned to the comic or 
idyllic; but, probably, his choice was in- 
fluenced by no deeper principle than imi- 
tation, and the chance which had thrown 
Holberg’s Comedies, Wessel’s Liebe ohne 
Strumpfe (Love without Stockings), and 
such parodies on the sentimental school 
into his hands before the grave pieces of 
Schiller and Goéthe. 

He felt strong delight in romance 
reading, and particularly works in which 
spectres and chimeras dire formed the 
machinery of the story. Hoffman had not 
at that time astonished the world by his 
ghastly phantasmagoria, in which the devil 
and his angels seem perpetually on the 
broad grin, and the reader wandering 
among doubles of himself, and passing 
inexplicably from the regions of this lower 
world into a land of shadows, and from 
fairy land back to reality, feels him- 
self throughout, as it were, in a hazy, 
troubled, oppressive, and night-mare 
dream. Weber’s romantic legends of the 
olden time he read with approbation; but 
for the genuine ghost story, which makes 
the knotted and combined locks to part, 
and the reader to feel as if he were under- 
going the operation of scalping, Spiess was 
the man! Over his horrors Oehlenschla- 
ger loved to pore, till the fantastic began to 
overpower the satirical. tendency in his 
mind, and the common events of life to be 
overshadowed by an atmosphere of terror. 
On the road, for instance, between Copen- 
hagen and Friedricksberg, stood the public 
place of execution, in a waste field looking 
towards the sea, the wheel and gallows 
reading a moral lesson to the traveller 
and the gentlemen of the shade, as they 
past. During the dynasty of Spiess an 
his brethren, a criminal had been executed 
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at this spot. Oehlenschliger had gone one 
afternoon with his sister and the servant 
to the Suderfeld, to gather some walnuts, 
which the gardener had still left on the top- 


most branches of the trees. Hissisterhad the 


been rather silent and gloomy during their 
walk ;—the sun had set, the autumn even- 
ing was closing in. Suddenly she proposed 
to him to go out to the field and see the 
dead man. Ashamed to decline following 
where a female offered to lead, he assented, 
though the nut which he held in his hand 
actually fell to the ground in the extremity 
of his terror. When they came to the high 
road, opposite to the place of execution, his 
sister and the servant would go no further. 

“ But some irresistible power,” says 
Oehlenschliger, “seemed to impel me on, 
like a bird into the jaws of the rattlesnake. 
I had never been there before, but now I 
sprang over hedges and ditches to shorten 
the way. I drew near to the terrific spot 
in the lonely field. The sun had gone 
down; the darkness of an autumnal even- 
ing rested upon all. I did not dare to look 
up. I saw only the green sward beneath 
me, and its risings and hollows, as I hur- 
ried over them, seemed to heave like the 
waves beneath my feet. At last I saw the 
dark pillar right before me. I looked up: 
a pale and bloody head grinned at me from 
the stake,. beneath which lay a severed 
hand. <A headless carcase was stretched 
upon the wheel, and the arms hanging 
down, and the legs covered with woollen 
stockings. A panic terror seized me; I took 
to flight; I thought the criminal was at my 
heels, nor did I venture to draw breath 
till I reached the high road and rejoined 
my sister and the servant.” 

These wanderings of a heated imagina- 
tion, it may be supposed, are symptomatic 
of no great progress in the graver studies 
to which the attention of Oehlenschlager 
should have been directed. In Greek he 
utterly failed. Had he been allowed to 
commence with Homer, or Herodotus, or 
even with the historical books of the New 
Testament, something, he thinks, might 
have been done; but the doctrinal and 
argumentative Epistles to the Romans and 
Corinthians he found himself unable to 
master, and began to feel that the Temple 
of Fame was shut against him. 

It was during this period of despondency 
that the idea of devoting himself to theatri- 
cal pursuits, as a profession, to 
him; not that he had any particular attach- 
ment to stage-playing, or any very roman- 
tic conception of the pleasures of an actor’s 
life. His motives were, in the first place, 
to procure the only means of gratifying 
what had now become a habit, and almost 
a necessary of life with him, his taste for 
witnessing theatrical representations :—a 
passion the more violent, perhaps, that he 
had scarcely ever hada farthing of his own 
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wherewith to gratify it: secondly, aq 
musical composers p' 
their art by famili 


likely to be his ultimate destination, 
thought that the best school in which a 
knowledge of stage effect was to be ac- 
quired was the green-room, and the stage 
itself. One path of dramatic 

seemed at that time almost : 


ly been scarcely cultivated at all. 
Samsoe’s play of Dyvecha, no doubt, by the 
nationality of its plot, the briliiancy of its 
decorations, and above all, by the sudden 
death of its author, just as it was in the 
course of rehearsal,—- and the Secretary 
Sanders’s Niel Ebtesen, a melo-dramatic 
Pizarro-like effusion, also on a national 
subject, and full of ‘gun, drum, trumpet, 
blunderbuss, and thunder,’ had excited 
considerable attention in their day, but 
failed to maintain any permanent reputa- 
tion. 

This plan, which had haunted his brain 
for some time, was at last suddenly resolved 
on: his father, always too ar Fag gratify 
his whims, agreed to it; and mother, 
though she would willingly have seen him 
devoting himself to another employment, 
was silent. He was introduced to Rosing, 
the star of the Copenhagen stage, and 
embarked in a course of fencing, singing, 
and dancing, as preparatory to his appear- 
ance on the toards. He had been too 
much accustomed to theatrical displays in 
his early life to feel any great apprehension 
on his first ap which seems to 
have been attended with no remarkable ap- 
probation; and though some of his subse- 
quent performances were more favourably 
received, it did not seem by any means 
clear that the Copenhagen public would 
“certainly go to his benefit;” on the con- 
trary, his appearances, generally speaking, 
were rather tolerated than applauded. 
Oehlenschliger, never much enamoured of 
an actor’s life, and now more thoroughly 
awake to its annoyances from personal 
experience, soon thought he had reaped all 
the advantages he was likely to derive from 
it in reference to his culture as a drama- 
tist. An acquaintance with two brothers 
of the name of Oersted, the one a student 
of law, the other of medicine, tended to in- 
crease this feeling; the jurist did every- 
thing in his power to induce him to abandon 
the stage, resume his classical studies, and 
devote himself to law. With the poet, a 
total change of profession, a transition 
from gay to grave, was a light matter; he 
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ran home, procured (as usual) his father’s 
consent, and instantly transmitted his re- 
signation to the stage-manager in a few 
dignified lines, who, somewhat to his an- 
noyance, was pleased to accept of the tender 
without any expression of regret. 

The curtain nowrose upon him in anew 
character, that of the student of law, pur- 
suing his studies, with the assistance and 
encouragment of Oersted, in ho of 
qualifying himself in two years for his de- 
gree. A new incitement was shortly after- 
wards added to his diligence. This portion 
of his history is agreeably diversified by 
some love passages with Christiana, the 
daughter of the Councillor Heger, whom 
he afterwards married. The most singular 
part of the business, which is pleasingly 
and naturally told, was the coolness of the 
old Councillor on receiving the announce- 
ment of Oehlenschliger’s attachment. All 
the poet’s means, it is to be observed, were 
merely, as the schoolmen would say, possi- 
ble, but not very probable, entities ; he had 
not yet distinguished himself in literature; 
his law he could not hope to render avail- 
able for years, and therefore the prospects 
of the lovers were anything but flattering. 
It was with a beating heart, therefore, that 
Oehlenschliger laid his proposals before 
the father, a musician, optician, fire-work 
maker, and fifty other things besides. He 
might have spared himself all anxiety on 
the subject ; for the old gentleman, after 
listening to the young lawyer’s maiden 
speech on the question, coolly rang the bell 
for his daughter, told her in a moment how 
the matter stood, placed her hand in that 
of Oehlenschliger, and—changed the sub- 
ject. 

As if to interrupt his studies still more, 
a war with England, and the expedition of 
the British fleet against Copenhagen, in 
1801, occurred, converting all ranks for the 
time into volunteers. The military ma- 
neeuvres were pleasant enough during fine 
weather; but, like Major Sturgeon’s forces 
at Hounslow, they grumbled much at their 
marchings and counter-marchings when it 
rained or blew, and Oehlenschliger, who 
was an ensign in the corps, maintains that 
once, upon a raw and gusty day, when he 
was carrying the colours, the wind rose as 
if on purpose to discomfit him. Being all 
philosophers too, the volunteers had a bad 
habit of demanding to know the reason of 
any manceuvres they were called upon to 
— One of them, in a fit of absence, 

loaded his piece, but forgot to draw his 
ramrod, and, lost in deep thought, was 
coolly taking aim at his commander. The 
latter perceived his danger in time, and 
stepping up to the pensive recruit, struck 
his gun aside, and observed, “ My friend, 
when you load your piece, always make it 
a rule to draw your ramrod. J will tell you 
the reason why: otherwise you may shoot 
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your commanding officer through the 
body!” ‘The services of this valiant 
however, were not called into action; 


by the Crown Prince, who made them a 
speech, and thanked them for the fatigues 
they had undergone, and the blood 
had shed (from the nose chiefly) in 
of their country; the warriors were re- 
freshed with wine and eatables on the 
field; a ball followed, and next day all was 
peace. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOND; OR, THE DEVIL 
OVERREACHED. 


Tuere is no country which abounds more 
in works of imagination than. Germany; 
where the wildness of the scenery—the 
awe-inspiring grandeur of the mountains, 
and the mysterious solitudes of the forests, 
seem to betray the mind into a belief in 
supernatural agency, even in the disposi- 
tion of events the most trivial. 

An instance of this delusion, to an al- 
most fatal extent, occurred to a friend of 
mine residing at * * * *, 

He was very much addicted to reading 
works of fiction, in which the arch-enemy 
of man, and his numerous agents, figure; 
and he might often be seen with his book, 
wending his way towards some gloomy re- 
cess, where he could indulge his appetite 
for reverie and solitude. 

He was noticed, after one of these ram- 
bles, to be in a very desponding state ; 
often exclaiming, “I am a lost man! He 
has me! The deed is signed and sealed!” 
In short, nothing could be obtained from 
him but lamentations for having committed 
himself in some way to the arch-fiend. At 
last, after much solicitation, the cause of 
his melancholy was frankly disclosed. He 
gave a circumstantial detail of his having 
been visited by Satan in person. He was 
reading, he said, a marvellous account of 
an interview between Satan and some great 
philosopher, who had sought incessantly 
for the means of procuring a longer lease 
of life than is generally granted to mortals, 
for the purpose of studying those abstruse 
sciences, the truth of which, he was per- 
suaded, the life of man did not afford suffi- 
cient time to develop. It stated that his 
infernal majesty appeared to the philoso- 
pher in the form of a counsellor, with a 
bundle of parchment under his arm, and a 
bottle of indelible ink in his hand; and, 
addressing him, said, “he knew what he 
wanted, and had taken the liberty of lay- 
ing — lg obligation by granting 

is desires, without ting any equiva- 
lent worthy of the cin. That is bonds 
were ready printed by his devils and fit for 
use, wanting only the signatures. That 
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he had had little else to do of late but sup- 
ply mortals with more time; as the march 
of intellect was so rapid, that the life of a 
man was passed over before he had half 
finished his studies. He felt deep com- 
passion for their wretched condition, and 
had sacrificed his personal convenience for 
the good of his adopted mortal favourite; 
without expecting any greater return from 
his gratitude, than simply to enjoy the 
pleasure of his company after he had at 
length closed his earthly labours.” 

My friend added, when he had reached 
this part of the narrative he involuntari 
exclaimed “Impossible! What! the de 
to show himself to man in bodily shape, 
and hold conversation with him! I never 
pe teenie 3 had scarcely passed his li; 

ese y 
when an , blackened, stunted trunk ofa 
tree, which stood directly opposite to him, 

ually assumed the human shape in the 
form of a respectable-looking old gentleman 
dressed in black, who, with a good-natured 
smile on his countenance, that seemed to 
say, “ What, you would not believe it, 
would’nt you?” at once uced a roll of 
parchment, with the w “Satanic Policy 
of Assurance” printed on it, and politely 
requested him to sign his name. 

My friend continued, with tears in his 
eyes, to report that the influence of the 
demon was so completely ——— — 
that he involuntarily received the offered 
parchment and pen, and he had a distinct 
recollection of having written his name 
where the fell destroyer pointed. It must 
have been many hours, he said, subse- 
quently to this rash act, before he came to 
himself, for he had fainted immediately 
after the deed was signed. 

This narrative was seriously submitted. 
In vain did I, and his other friends, attempt 
to reason him out of his belief that he had 
signed the devil’s be soul His mind * 
peared to be so completely possessed wit 
this idea, that day after day he sank under 
the dreadful consciousness that he had lost 
all hope of future happiness. “The bond! 
the bond!” he would exclaim; “ah! why 
did I sign it?” 

At last the thought struck me, that, as 
a man who had lost his reason could not 
be open to conviction of error by the force 
of reasonable argument, it might be well 
to assume the tone of a similar belief. I 
therefore appeared to credit the fact of 
his signing a bond, and all the particulars 
his disturbed mind unceasingly dwelt 
upon. With this intent I took an oppor- 
tunity of confidentially telling him I 
had at last come to a conviction that 
what he had stated about his interview 
with the devil was true. 

“ Ah!” hereplied, ‘“ now you speak like 
asensibleman. NowI can derive satisfac- 
tion from conversing with you.” “ Well,” 


Taaid, “itis a melancholy circumstance, 
and I fear there are no hopes for you. I 
wish my condolence for your lost condition 


could gee may ease; you al 
cerely.” appeared toue with my 
kindness ; and said that it afforded him some 


consolation to think there was one person 
among his friends who did not think that 
his wits were lost, and that what he had 
stated had merely been the effects of a 
heated ion. 


imaginati 
I appeared to agree with him in every- 
thing. We were both in the same atti- 
tude; both leaning our heads on our hands 
—he with tears in his eyes, and I with 
well-feigned sorrow; when on a sudden I 


great agitation. ‘You si it, you say? 
Are you sure the ink win ach@oal oe 
the pen by his fiery fingers?” “Alas! no; 
there was plenty,” he replied, in his most 
desponding mood. “ Another 


q 
and I have done,” said I; “did 
notice whether the instrument was" 
stamped?” 

T had no sooner uttered the word than 
he started and with the greatest vehe- 
mence cried out, “I'll be hanged if it 
were,” and began prancing about with an 
air of exultation. 

R. took the cne —— danced 
about, snapping my crying out, 
“You have done him! you have done him! 
What's a bond without a stamp!” 

I need only add that my poor friend re- 
covered his health rapidly ; and leaving 
off his solitary rambles, er with the 
habit of reading tales of fictitious horror, 
he at last became completely sensible that 
he had certainly —— from a fit of 
temporary insanity, t on by studies 
which only tended to estrange him from 
that free and natural intereourse with the 
society of his fellow creatures for which 
man was created. 





VERSES WRITTEN IN A GARDEN. 
By Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
See how that pair of doves 
With open murmurs own their loves ; 
And heedless of censorious 
Pursue their unpoluted joys : 
No fears of future want molest 
The downy quiet of their nest ; 
No interest join'd the happy pair, 


Can all the doctrine of our schools, 
Our moral maxims, our religious rules, 
Can ———— lives ensure 


Virtue and pleasure ever blends : 
In vain the church and court have try’d, 
Th’ united essence to divide ; 
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Arms. Ar. chevron gu. between three torteaux. 


Crest. Out of a ducal 





ty 


k’s tail, erect, ppr. 


9 & D 
rters. Two rams, ar., armed and unguled, or 


lottoes. “‘ Le roy etl’estut.”  Hostis honori 


is the enemy of honour.” 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF 
HARBOROUGH. 

From this family of the Sherards, which 
was powerful and opulent at the time of 
the Conquest in the counties of Chester 
and Lancaster, the Harboroughs spring. 
The immediate founder of its dignities 
was William Sherard, Esq., of Stapleford, 
county of Leicester, descended from 
Robert Sherard, Lord of Bromhall in 
Cheshire, in the time of King Stephen, 
who was knighted by James the First, at 
Oatlands, July 3, 1632, and raised to the 
Trish Peerage by King Charles, July 10, 
1627, as Baron Sherard of Leitrim. His 
son Bennet, and his grandson, also named 
Bennet, were the next wearers of the title. 
The latter was enrolled among the Peers 
of Great Britain as Baron Harborough, : of 
Harborough, county of Leicester, October 
19, 1714, with remainder in default of male 
issue, to Philip, second son of the first 
lord. His lordship became a Viscount 
October 31, 1718, by the title of Viscount of 
Sherard of Stapleford, and was created Earl 
of Harborough May 8,1719. On his death, 
October 16, 1732, the Viscounty became 
extinct, and the Earldom and Barony de- 
volved upon Philip Sherard, Esq. of Whis- 
sendine, as second Karl. He was suc- 
ceeded in the title by his eldest son, Bennet, 
who, dying without issue, it next came to 
his brother, the Rev. Robert Sherard, Pre- 
bend and Canon Residentiary of Salisbury. 
The title on his death, in 1799, descended 
to his son, and when he deceased, Decem- 
ber 10, 1807, it came to his son Robert, 
born August 30, 1797, the present Peer. 


DUTCH POETRY. 
WE know less in England of Dutch poets 
than of Dutch painters. The language of 
Holland, considered to be corrupted Ger- 
man, is not cultivated, and has been slighted 
by many scholars, as if that which is notin 
in accordance with the established rules 
of other tongues could not be rendered the 
medium of expressing wise and beautiful 
ideas, as well as our own Roman, Saxon, 
Norman, French, Babylonish speech. Hol- 
land has her poets, which have only to be 





invidia.” « The king and thestate.” “Envy 


known to be admired. Of these Tollens is 
one. He is an admirer of English poetry, 
and has beautifully translated parts of 
Pope’s works, especially his Heloisa to 
Abelard. A translation of one of his own 
poems we subjoin, which every reader of 
good taste and kindly feeling will admire. 
WINTER EVENING’S SONG. 
Het oosten blaast, het wintert fel. 
The storm-winds blow, but sharp and sere, 
The cold is bitter rude; 
Thank heaven, with blazing coals and wood 
We sit in comfort here! 
The trees as whitest down are white, 
The river hard as lead. 
Sweet mistress! why this blank to-night? 
There’s punch so warm and wine so bright, 
And. sheltering roof and bread. 
And if a friend should pass this way 
We give him flesh and fish ; 
And sometimes game adorns the dish, 
It chances as it may ; 
And every birth-day festival 
Some extra tarts appear, 
An extra glass of wine for all— 
While to the child, or great or small, 
We drink the happy year. 
Poor beggars! all the city thro’ 
That wander,—pity knows 
That if it rains, or hails or snows, 
No difference ’tis to you. 
Your children’s birthdays come, no throng 
Of friends approach your door, 
Tis a long suffering, sad as long; 
No fire to warm—to cheer, no song— 
No presents for the poor. 
And should not we far better be, 
We far more blest than they, 
Our winter hearth is bright and gay, 
Our wine cups full and free ; 
And we were wrought in finer mould, 
And made of purer clay. 
God’s holy eyes, that all behold, 
Chose for our garments gems and gold, 
And made them rags display. 
I! better I? O would ’t were so, 
I am perplexed in sooth ; 
I wish, I wish you’d speak the truth. 
You do not speak it—no; 
Who knows, I know not, but that vest 
That’s pieced and patched all through, 
May wrap a very honest breast, 
Of evil purged—by good possest, 
Generous and just, and true! 











stand ; 
of God’s hand, 


A poor man. 
And then I sit to muse; 1 sit 
The riddle to unravel ; 
—* my —— I tax my —* 
e less m can compass 
The * they toil and travel. 
And thus, and thus alone I see, 
When o’er and o’er, 
That I can give unto the poor, 
But not the poor to me; 
That having more than I require, 
That more I’m bound to spread, 
Give from my hearth a spark of fire, 
Drops from my cup, and feed desire 
With morsels of my bread. 
And thus I found, that scattering round 
lessings in mortal , 
The riddle ceased my brains to rack, 
And my torn heart grew sound. 
The storm-winds blow both sharp and sere, 
6 bse is bitter rude ; 
ome , come, our garments bear, 
A portion of our dwelling share, 
A morsel of our love. 
List! boys and girls, the hour is late, 
There’s some one at the door ; 
Ruz, little ones, the man is poor— 
Who first unlocks the gate ? 
What do I hear, run fast, run fast ; 
What do I hear so sad, 
Tis a aoe mother in the blast, 
Trembling, I heard her as she past, 
And weeping o’er her lad. 


I thank thee, Source of every bliss, 
For every bliss I know; 
I thank thee, thou didst train me so 
That wishing geod, and doing 
at wishing and doing good 
Is labouring, Lord, with thee. 
That charity is gratitude, 
And piety, understood, 
A sweet humanity. 





LAST MOMENTS OF REMARKABLE 

CHARACTERS.—No. VI. 
HENRY THE FOURTH OF FRANCE AND 
HIS MURDERER. 
Every reader of history is familiar with 
the tragical end of the French King, Henry 
the Fourth; the singular narrative of 
L’Etoile is known comparatively but to 
few. In the sixteenth part of ‘The Pic- 
torial History of France,’ published on the 
1st instant, a translation of it is given. We 
copy it as it appears in that interesting 
work :— 

“ On Friday, the 14th of May, 1610, a 
day sad and fatal for France, the king, at 
ten in the morning, heard mass at the Feuil- 
lants. On his return he withdrew to his 
cabinet, where the Duke de Vendome, his 
natural son, for whom he had a great affec- 
tion, sought him, to tell him that an in- 
dividual named La Brosse, a professor of 
astrology, had told him that the constella- 


@ cunning 

to the Duke de Vendome, ‘who wishes to 

have some.of your money ; —— 
Our days are 


a fool to believe him. 

ail numbered before God.’ The duke, 
that, went to report what had 

the queen, who entreated the not to 
leave the Louvre for the rest of 
He gave the same reply to her which he 
had given to the duke. 

“ After dinner the king threw himself 
on his bed to rest, but not being able to 
sleep, he rose, sad, uneasy, and thoughtful, 
and walked backwards and forwards in his 
chamber for some time, and then again laid 
down on the bed. Still unable to sleep, he 
rose, and asked the exempt of the guards 
what time it was? The exempt replied 
that ‘it was four o'clock ;’ and said, ‘ Sire, 
I see your majesty is sad and pensive ; it 
would be better that you should take a 
little air. That will refresh your spirits.’ 
‘ Well said,’ replied the king ; ‘order my 
carriage to be brought. I will go to the 
arsenal to see the Duke of Sully, who is 
indisposed, and who takes a bath to-day.’ 

“The carriage was made ready, and he 
left the Louvre, accompanied by the Duke 
de Montbazon, the Duke d’Epernon, Mar- 
shal de Lavardin, Roquelaure, La Force, 
Mirabeau, and Liancourt, his first gentle- 
man. At the same time he ordered the 
sieur de Vitry, captain of his guards, to 
go to the palace to hasten the preparations 
which were making for the entry of the 
queen, and directed that his 
remain at the Louvre. Such being the 
arrangements, the king was followed but 
by a small party of gentlemen on horse- 
back, and a few valets on foot. The car- 
riage was unfortunately open at each door, 
as the weather was fine, and the king 
wished to see, as he passed along, the pre- 
parations which were making in the city. 
His carriage was entering the rue St 
Honoré, from that of Ferronnerie, when it 
encountered on one side a vehicle laden 
with wine, and on the other a waggon 
filled with hay, which caused some ob- 
struction, and he was forced to halt, as the 
street was very narrow, from the shops 
coming forward, which were built against 
the wall of the cemetery of the Innocents. 

“ Being thus impeded, a great portion 
of the valets passed on foot into the ceme- 
tery, to run more at their ease, and to get 
before the carriage to the end of the street. 
Of two valets, who alone followed the 
coach, one went forward to remove the 
obstruction, and the other was stooping to 
tie his garter, when a miscreant from hell, 
called Francis Ravaillac, a native of Angou- 
léme, who had had time during the pausg 
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bet 
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ide the king was seated, mounted on the 
of the carriage, and, with a two 
knife, struck the king a blow be- 
the*second and third ribs, a little 
heart, which caused the king to 
‘Iam wounded!’ The villain, 
out being frightened, repeated the 
t, and struck a second blow on the 
from 
thed one sigh, immediately ex- 
This second blow was followed by 
so fierce was the parricide against 
; but this only struck the sleeve 
do Montheoon. 
Most surprising to relate, none of the 
lords who were seated in the carriage with 


ise 
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and to glory in the greatest of assassina- 
tions.” 


We add the awful description of the 
— of Ravaillac, by whose hand the 


fell :— 

me The first care of the regent, after hav- 
ing secured her own authority, and the 
throne of her son, was to punish the assassin 
of the late king. This was a duty which 
she owed to mankind ; but humanity shud- 
ders to recal the manner in which it was 
fulfilled. Francis Ravaillac, beneath whose 
hand Henry IV perished, seems to have 
been a gloomy enthusiast, who had no 


great or settled object to gain by becoming he h 


a regicide. It was natural to suspect that 
he might have accomplices. To detect 
them, if such were in existence, was most 
desirable. None, however, were discovered ; 
but the wretched prisoner was put to the 
torture in order to make him disclose the 
names of his companions in guilt. He was 
first sworn ; and then the dreadful engine 
called ‘the brodequin,’ a sort of boot, was 
produced. His legs being inserted in the 
brodequin, wedges were introduced and 
driven down. The most dreadful anguish 
was inflicted as they were tightened, and 
force continued to be applied till the limbs 
were crushed, and the sufferer fainted. 
While he retained his senses, a minister of 
religion was in constant attendance to 
heighten the horror of the moment, by 
telling the victim that the exquisite misery 
he then experienced was trifling in com- 
parison with that which awaited him in 
the world to come, when his sinful spirit’ i 
should be dismissed from this. Not merely 
once was this attempt made on his con- 
science, but repeatedly was the question 
applied. No confession, however, could be 
wrung from him, though he was con- 
tinually assured that for him there was no 
pardon in another state of being, unless he 
named those who had prompted his crime. 
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had taken place to note on which 


It almost moves our admiration, to find 
that, thus pursued, he had the resolution 
to abstain from seeking a momentary 
respite from agony by making a false con- 
fession ; but to this he could not be sub- 
dued. ‘Other men, in the like 
circumstances, have been unable to resist 
the brutal importunities of those about 
them, and in their maddening throbs have 
breathed accusations against all they were 
desired to inculpate, and the guiltless have 
in consequence been sacrificed. In nu- 
merous instances, poor wretches have ac- 
cused themselves of holding communion 
with the devil, and described minutel: 
the various shapes in which, as they sai 
he had appeared to them, and the worship 
they were accustomed to offer to his in- 
fernal majesty. Bernard de Gué, it has 
been seen, produced to his judges, while 
suffering from being-exposed to a fire, two 
bones, which had, he said, been extracted 
by magic from his heels ; and Americ de 
Villiers declared to his tormentors, when 
tortured, that he had personally taken 
part in the crucifixion of the Redeemer. 
With equal ease might Ravaillac have 
purchased a respite from intolerable agony, 
by naming innocent persons as his accom- 
plices. To this weakness, in his greatest 
extremity, the unhappy victim was never 
brought. He was at length sentenced to a 
horrible death. Justice, throwing aside 
all moderation and dignity, proceeded with 
insane ferocity, not merely to destroy the 
unhappy culprit, but the house in which 
ad lived was razed to the ground; and 
it was ordered, that within fifteen days 
after the promulgation of the sentence, that 
his relations, who were not shown in any 
way to have participated in his crime, 
should ‘be banished by sound of trumpet 
from the kingdom, and forbidden ever to 
return, under pain of being hanged and 
strangled, without other process of law.’ 
The miserable Ravaillac, no longer sus- 
tained by the enthusiasm which had carried 
him away in the first instance to an out- 
rage so ul, now recalled the crime he 
had perpetrated with horror. He was 
carried in a cart to Nétre Dame, there to 
ask sew — the Almighty for the dread - 
fal deed he had committed, and thence 
taken to the Place de Gréve, where his 
right hand was burned from his body by 
— his limbs were torn vith pincers, 
and melted lead, boiling oil, and flaming 
resin, were poured on his wounds. The 
ion was long protracted, and the 
groans and struggles of the culprit are 
said to have been witnessed with joy by 
the populace. He was finally attached to 
four horses, which, pulling in opposite 
directions, at length terminated his exist- 
ence, by tearing his body topieces. Frag- 
ments of his corpse were then seized by 
the excited crowd. Portions of it wer 
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ashes, amidst the furious execrations of the i 


frantic multitude.” 


considered a gentleman; and less still is it 

that he may be a man of senti- 
ment, who decapitates in a spirit of bene- 
volence. Yet all this isso. Some time 
since the functionary, who, on certain 
awful occasions, operates at Rastadt and 
other towns, resigned his office, or at least 

an assistant or substitute; but 
shortly afterwards, being at Heidelberg, he 
was shocked at seeing an execution per- 
formed in a very bungling manner. He 
takes off the head invariably at a single 
blow. The Hei executioner made 


to have exclaimed, “ Good heaven forgive 

me! I am the cause of that poor man’s 

suffering;” and, in consequence of that, he 

—* are which he had for a time 
‘ormed only by deputy. 

An eye-witness of his labours gives the 
following picture of a scene in which he 
was one of “the observed of all observers.” 
It will be found the whole of the spectacle 
is sufficiently recorded. 

“Qn my arrival at Rastadt, at eight 
o’clock, I proceeded to Derrichtplatz 

lace of execution), a spacious field near 
the river Murg, and obtained a place 
within eight yards of the military, who 
were stationed around the scaffold. From 
eight o’clock to half-past ten countless 
numbers continued to pour into the field 
from all quarters. The scaffold was a 
| sean about ten feet high, twenty-five 

eet long, and fifteen feet broad, surmounted 
by a railing; at one end was a table co- 
vered with black cloth, surrounded by 
about eighteen chairs for the officers of 
justice; in the centre of the platform was 
a chair, in which the prisoner was to be 
seated when the sentence of death should 
be read to him; at the other end was a 
low-backed chair, firmly screwed to the 
flooring, and secured by iron bars, in which 
he was to be seated when judgment should 
be executed. As half-past ten approached 
anxiety was depicted on every countenance, 
and although a crowd of between 20,000 
and 30,000 persons were congregated, the 
greatest decorum was observed. At the 
appointed time several carriages appeared, 
containing the officers of justice escorted 
by a detachment of life-guards. As.soon 


to their execution, whatever —— 
it was —— he could walk 
straight. greatest abhorrence. was 
expressed at his disgusting demeanour, and 
is smoking,’ y ven 

to us, he is drunk,’ During the time that 
sentence was being read he continued to 
smoke, and after having addressed the 
crowd, and shaken hands with the judge, 
he was firmly bound in the chair, 
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the one with a black cap, which he secuned 
over the culprit’s head, and continued. to 


hold it by a loop.at the top at arm’s: 
the other took ‘his station at —— 


time jets of blood were spirted from the 
neck of the corpse until it was completely 
deluged. The cords which bound thearms 
were then unloosed, and the body fell 
through a trap door from the view.” 


a ee —* 
Out from my path, thou ragged 
Thou can’st not taste what I enjoy; 
Look at chariot, chaise, and horse, 
And then ise your garb so coarse ; 
Down with your hat from off your brow, 
Look up, and view your master now !” 
This is in thought the rich man’s strain, 
The poor man’s greeting and his pain. 
Could but the wealthy ponder once, 
And heed the call to sage 





Could he think this,—the poorly born, 
—— — — 


————— — — — —— 
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THE PEN. 
Iw alittle pamphlet, called ‘Stylophology,’ 
written to make known the merits of Mr 
Alderton’s improved steel pens, ink, and 
paper, we have the following history of 


n:— 
“in the old Jewish chronicles we hear 
of ‘calami,’ which properly signify the 
reeds which the ancients used, being em- 
ployed for the preservation of their verbal 
traditions respecting the early patriarchs ; 
and this is the first mention made of pens 
or writing with which we are acquainted. 
But the oldest certain account we have of 
pens, as instruments for writing, is in a 
of Isidore, who died a.p. 636, and 
who distinctly alludes to the power of 
making and mending them. These reeds 
were used long after the introduction of 
writing pens, which have only been in- 
troduced into Europe since the sixth cen- 
tury. A poem on a pen, written in the 
seventh century by Adhelm, a monkish 
historian, who was the first Saxon that 
ever wrote in Latin, is still in existence, 
and manifests, even then, a full and fervent 
appreciation of the great importance of 
his subject, which at an age prior to the 
introduction of printing and the penny 
postage, must have been limited in its uses, 
misdirected in its aifn, and misunderstood 
in its estimation. This poem by Adhelm 
was originally written in monkish Latin, 
but a few years afterwards a rough trans- 
lation was made by Layamon, one of the 
old Saxon chroniclers, which, as being per- 
haps slightly the more intelligible of the 
two, we subjoin, from the original pre- 
served amongst the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Museum. The following extract 
will serve as a sample of the rest :— 
‘«*Ye Penne thilk Paynimmine ne ye Christyan 
honde 
Canne nathemo tellen sough yn owyre londe, 
Thœt witen ye welle alle whilkced wellen hennen, 
Thurge Creyserie syne ydette en eke pennen,’ 
“The following is a nearly literal version 
of the above :— 
The Pen which neither Turk nor Christian hand 
Can speak too highly of in our land. 
This know ye that well that do dwell herein, 
The great crusades were owing to the pen,’ 
“The quill pen has been used in this 
country, for writing purposes, nearly five 
hundred years.” 


Revietns. 


The Juryman’s Legal Hand-Book; and 
Manual of Common Law, &c. By T. H. 
Cornish, Esq. Barrister-at-law. Long- 
man and Co. 

Tas book is lively, but often very non- 

sensical. The barrister-at-law, like many 

of his learned brethren, does not seem over- 
burdened with that very uncommon com- 
modity, common-sense, and he knows as 
little of law as a legal gentleman need to 
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know. the Third once remarked 
that members of the legal profession did 
not know the law better than he and 
others did, who were not lawyers, but 
they knew better where to look for it. 
Many of the ornaments of Westminster 
Hall, who strut in wigs and gowns, have 
to look for their law when they want it, 
and if they speak from themselves can 
only mislead those who purchase their 
advice. MrCornish, however, has great 
taste for that by which we suppose he 
lives, or wishes to live, 

“For ’tis a duty, all the learned think, 

To fight for that by which they eat and drink.” 

See what a lovely picture he gives of 
Equity :— 

“ Of this dignified and comely daughter of 
even-handed justice, she, like her mother, is 
of —— origin. Equity has her courts, 
to which the injured resort ; at whose petition 
she condescends to detect latent frauds and 
concealments ; she takes cognizance of matters 
of trust and confidence ; she delivers her con- 
scientious suitors from the perils into which 
unavoidable calamity or oversight has plunged 
them; she ts the boon of a specific relief 
adapted to their several fortuitous exigencies ; 
she throws her shield around the person and 
property of the adult who shall be deemed 
incapable of acting—non compos mentis; she 
makes a fair division between equal claimants, 
rendering the haste and clamour of the 
greedy vain; she is the widow’s friend; the 
benevolent guardian of fatherless innocents.” 

This of Equity! Truly it is all very 
fine from “ a barrister-at-law,” but talk 
to a poor devil in the tenth year of a 
chancery suit, who has scarcely a hope of 
living to its conclusion, about this “digni- 
fied and comely daughter of heavenly 
origin,” and we believe, writhing under 
attornies’ bills, fees to “ barristers-at- 
law,” expenses of court, &c., and it would 
not be very astonishing if the victim should 
wish Dame Equity, not perhaps above the 
skies, but in “t’other place ”—the place 
where Hamlet hints his most gracious 
Majesty King Claudius has his permission 
to seek the late Lord Polonius himself. 


Personal Observations on Sindh. By Cap- 
tain T. Postans. Longman and Co. 
Noruine particularly striking appears in 
this volume. Individuals who happen to be 
on the ground when anything very re- 
markable occurs, naturally think of mak- 
ing a book. Captain Postans has done so, 
and with some success. What he recounts 
is often amusing though it is not important. 
His description of the hunting is curious: — 

“ Their method of pursuing these sports is» 
among the inferior classes, with d and 
spears; but with the princes and chiefs it isa 
very systematic and luxurious affair. The 
Amirs, seated in tem huts erected for 





the occasion at the termination of one of the 
enclosed preserves, have the game driven 
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towards them by an immense crowd of men, 
the inhabitants of the country being collected 
from e direction for this purpose. Thus 
the HindG is forced from his and the 
Mahommedan husbandman from plough, 
and detained for several days without food, or 
a — Hed remuneration for their services, 
but too often losing their lives, or sustaining 
serious injuries, merely to contribute to the 
sport of their rulers. Thus driven from their 
covert by the yells and shrieks of the beaters, 
who, surrounding the grounds armed 
with staves, and loudly ing drums, 
ually close towards the centre, the poor 
ightened brutes in the preserves make 
towards the only path of escape left to 
them, which is an opening leading directly 
under the muzzles of the matchlocks of the 
rtsmen, who pour upon them a destructive 
. The mass and variety of game that 
is forced from the shelter of the jungle by 
this means is most surprising, for not onl 
does it include numerous hogs and blac 


buck, the nobler sport, but great varieties of j; 


smaller game, the beautiful cotahpacha, with 
foxes, hares, &c., in abundance. Hawking 
is also a very general sport throughout the 
country, for the capture of the beautiful 
black partridge, very similar in plumage to 
that of Cutch, abounding both in the interior 
and on the banks of the Indus.” 


CHAPS AND FELLOWS. 
Why, Celia, look so grave when Spring 
His genial warmth vouchsafes to bring 
To all the smiling land? 
Relieved from chill can you deplore 
The numerous chaps are now no more 
Which claimed your lip and hand? 
“ No,” cried the prett; , “though bold 
Those chaps, I thought * all too cold, 
And you can —* doubt, 
Spring’s welcome and the length’ning day, 
Since while old chaps are driven away, 
Young fellows are brought out.” — 








Piscellaneous, 


Dr Srennouse’s New MopeE oF EM- 
PLOYING CREOSOTE FOR THE PRESERVA- 
TION. OF BurcuErs Meat anv Fisu.— 
Creosote, so named from its great antiseptic 
power, which exceeds, perhaps, that of any 
other substance, has been long employed 
to preserve animal matters from decay. 
The only two ways in which creosote is 
usually applied for this purpose, consist 
either in exposing the meat which we wish 
to preserve to the smoke of burning wood, 
of which creosote is the effective consti- 
tuent, or else in immersing it for a short 
time in water containing a few drops of 
creosote. Articles of food prepared by 
either of these methods may be kept for a 
long time; but both these modes of using 
the creosote are attended with the incon- 
venience that the food acquires the taste 
and smell peculiar to smoked meat. This 
may be entirely avoided. During the past 


summer it struck me that 


creosote 
the vapours rise more quickly, and if the 
additional precaution is taken of suspend- 
ing the meat in a box or jar closed wi 
lid, the beneficial effect is still more 


other advantage attending the use of creo- 
sote is, its smell is so disagreeable to flies 
that it frees a larder from the presence of 
these noxiousinsects. The same quantity 
of creosote may be used for several weeks, 
but on being long exposed to the air it 
loses most of its smell, and is partly 
changed into a species of resin. 

FUNERAL OF A PERSIAN AT BISHOPSGATE. 
—In 1626 there died at London a merchant, 
who was a Persian both by birth and re- 
ligion, and belonged to the retinue ae 
am 


,» being his kK 
name was Maghomet Sha and he 
was buried without the churchyard of St 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, but ina place close 
adjoining to it. His son erected a tomb 
for him, which, in 1720, when a new edi- 
tion of Stowe‘was published, still remained, 
but was removed when the present church 
was built, on which was cut, in the Persian 
tongue, the name of the deceased with the 
following words, “This tomb was erected 
for Coya Shaughsware, the chief of the 
servants of the King of Persia, during 
twenty years, who came here on the busi- 


was born in the city of Novoy in Persia.” 
The funeral solemnities were in 
public, August 10. Between the hours of 
eight and nine in the morning, the ambassa- 

deceased, and 
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with other ceremonies performed over the 
grave, lasted nearly half an hour, after 
which the friends of the deceased, to the 


extraordinary investigation took place in 
Bow street. Croker, the officer, passing 
the Hampstead road, observed at a short 
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At was a numerous company—eighteen 
or twenty, perhaps. Of these some five or 
six wet ies, who sat wedged to 


defence, as if a famine were expected to set 
in before breakfast time to-morrow morn- 


cumbers at once, like sugar-plums ; and 
no man winked his eye. Great 
indigestible matter melted away 
before the sun. It was a so 


i 


were continually standing at livery within 
them. Spare men, with lank and rigid 


pon pastry. 
Mrs Pawkins felt each day at dinner-time 





She Gatherw. 
—â— —— the early Persian 
Persepolis was the ious ca~- 
pital of the empire, to which the 
repaired at certain periods to perform de- 


closed their often eventful life in watching 


p at theirsovereign's grave. Twosepulchres, 


hewn in the mountain rock near the ruina 
of Tschil-Minar, are still shown. One 

said to be the tomb of Darius, the son 
Hys , the most kind and benevolent 


servant, Bagapates, watched over his tomb 
for seven long years, till death put an end 


- tohis weary 


on to act against my own feelings, for I 
had always an esteem for you.” “I am 
aware of it, my lord. You made a pro- 
mise to perform your duty with impar- 
tiality and without rancour. Notwith- 


acknowledge it, and I lament it. So 

The morning, and farewell.” “Stay, my lord,” 
said Tooke, “if I could not escape you at 
me now. 
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shall you threaten me with impunity.” 
“T mean, my lord, that you shall stay and 
dine with me.” ‘No, I will-come to-mor- 
row.” He kept his word, and they re- 
mained friends during his life. 

Missionaries Wanted.—When the ‘ Uto- 


deus and others took it for a genuine his- 
tory, and considered it as highly expedient 
that missionaries should be sent thither in 
order to convert so wise a nation to Chris- 
tianity. 

The True Cross.—Fragments of wood, 
stated to have been.cut from the true cross, 


would, 
have been almost sufficient to have built a 


cathedral.—. 

invented .— Mr Alderton, 
whose steel pens were lately mentioned, has 
brought out a new description of writing 


paper, made wholly from linen, and ada) 
to the metallic oom as it — 
smooth surface without that which 
is sometimes found di 
we have seen is excellent. 
Meanness of Sir Joshua Reynolds.— It was 


told of Sir Joshua that he made hĩs servant, 


‘* A squire he iad whose name was Ralph, 
Who in th’ adventure went his:half.” 

A Gratuitous Treat Refused.—An island 
in the Humber is called Sunk Island. 
In a letter which has been published, 
written in. 1711, the following oc- 
curs relating to the rate, by which the 


In Lan e's *T i ire,’ 
we are told—“John de Collingham, the 
rector of Easington, a little before the de- 
struction of Odd, near Ravenser,.used to 
sit on a tombstone in Easington: church- 
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Recollections the ted, — Vi , 
mead. — ——————— tune wie 


are no more make a strong 
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Meg ene mare eminence. 
“TI thought,” says Miss Hawkins, 
“what I should have to boast when Gold- 
smith taught me to Jack and Gill by 
—— on his fingers; and when 

Mau the author of the ‘ Consi- 


a flower of the horse-chesnut 
an idea of the science of af 

The Dog of Alcibiades:— The celebrated 
soon in slmwet every plows oF eonsenuatad 
seen 
ground; is ‘to be the work of My- 
ron. Dallaway, ‘in his: of sta. 
tuary and’ sculpture, says “it was: disco: 
vered at Monte ee ee 
brought it to England, and iran whens 
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sire,’ says—“I have very often known 
those persons that have carried themselves 
steadily and commendably in a condition 
of mediocrity, may have been able to bear 
with victory the shocks of those tempta- 
tions that arise from want and poverty ; 
yet when in the late times they were ad- 
vanced to wealth, pores, and command, 
were lost, and could not bear the tempta- 
tions that attended greatness, wealth, and 
power, and the sun of wealth, and pros- 
perity quickly disrobed them of that man- 
tle of innocence, piety, and virtue, that 
they kept about them against the storms 
of wants and necessities.” 

Angels.—“I have often tried to make 
out the exact ideas the poor people have 
of angels, for they talk a great deal about 
them. The best that I can make of it is, 
that they are children, or children’s heads 
and shoulders wi , a8 represented in 
church. paintings, and in plaster of Paris 
on ceilings. It is notorious and scriptural 
they. think that the body dies, but nothing 
being said about the head and shoulders, 
they have a sort of belief that they are 
preserved to angels, which are no other 
than dead young children.” —- Blackwood. 

The Queen. — Mr Howitt says, in his 
* Rural Life,—“Since the universal use of 
carriages, for anything I can see, thousands 
of people might just as well be born with- 
out legs at all. With the exception of 
the Queen and her attendant ladies, who, 
during the then princess’s abode at Clare- 
mont, might be every day met in the 
winter, walking in frost and snow, and 
facing the sharpest winds of the sharpest 
weather, I scarcely remember to have met 
half-a-dozen of the wealthy classes on foot 
a mile from their residences.” 

The Great Condé at Chapel.—It is amus- 
ing to remark in some cases how profes- 
sional men apply the language of their art 
to the ordinary affairs of life. After a gay 
and giddy career the Duchess de Longue- 
ville became a devotee, and one day pre- 
vailed on her brother, the Prince of Condé, 
to accompany her to hear Father Bourda- 
loue preach. The minister kept the con- 
gregation waiting, and the Duchess fell 
asleep. Bourdaloue shortly after made 
his appearance, when Condé immediately 
jogged his sister, at the same time whis- 
pering with perfect gravity, ‘ Rouse, 
os Fanly Long the enemy vg ll 

‘ami evity.—A bout fourteen years 
ago, a farmer of Elmstead, named Pile er, 
died at the great age of eighty-eight, 
leaving five sons and six daughters still 
living. On Sunday, the 23rd ult., these 
eleven persons, whose united ages now 
amount to seven hundred and sixty years, 
all dined together at the George Inn, Stone 
street, and afterwards went to church, 
where Divine service was performed by 
the Rev. Mr Prideaux, who took his text 


from Proverbs xvi, 31, “The hoary head 
is a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
way of righteousness.” 

— The musical festival of North Ger- 
many has this summer been held at Ros- 
tock, under the direction of Herrn Marsch- 
ner and Pott. No particular novelty was 
brought forward. 

— Mr Bunn, it is stated, has again be- 
come lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
Mr Henry Wallack of Covent Garden. 

— Respecting the Shakspeare’s auto- 
graph, and the deed to which it was at- 
tached, lately purchased for the City of 
London Library, a correspondent thus 
writes to us:—* I have read so much about 
the only known autographs of the great 
Bard, that I think it right to inform you, 
that thirty years ago I saw his signature 
to a fine, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, then 
deposited in the Chapter house, West. 
minster. It was shown to me by a Mr 
Ellis.” This is probably the deed referred 
to by aformer correspondent—Mr Devon 
(No. 709)—from which the autograph has 
been cut off, and purloined. If so, there 
can be no difficulty in fixing the responsi- 
bility. Here we have proof that the deed 
was unmutilated only thirty years ago— 
in whose official custody has it since been? 

— The daily papers say that Mr Wash- 
ington Irving has come into possession of 
a large fortune, bequeathed to him by one 
of the Society of Friends—to whom, as 
the story runs, the distinguished author 
was y unknown; and from whom 
this is a homage to his character 
and literary fame. Mr Irving, it is added, 
intends to resign his appointment. as 
* minister at the court of Ma- 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘A Subscriber for Ten Years” is informed that the 
fries of the Store’ hae never been altered. Ori- 


and a type is used which enables the 3 to 
give much more matter than formerly, t no in- 
creased charge is made. 


usual su 
mentary number published at the close of a volume 
— in @ month which gave five numbers besides 


sinian army at the siege of Mecca. 
Emma.—Tripharmacum is of— 
Common Plaster - + 402%, 
Olive O08 - - © - 2, 
inegar 


Vii — — — 
Set them on the fire, and stir them tili they become 
a paste. This recipe is now exploded by the faculty. 
It was printed in the late ‘ London Dispensatory. 
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